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SENNACHERIB'S INVASION AND ITS RELIGIOUS 
SIGNIFICANCE 
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Religion cannot be dissociated from history. Even in Old 
Testament prophecy environment is a formative factor. The 
messages of the prophets prove to be rooted as firmly in the strata 
of national and international life as are the words of the world's 
statesmen. Is the utterance of the prophet one of condemnation ? 
Then it is against specific acts, such as the greed, and the bribery 
of his own day, that he hurls his denunciations. Does he comfort 
the people ? Then the men of his own day, Cyrus or Zerubbabel 
or the Maccabees, are the Messiahs of Jehovah and the hope of 
the people. On every page we see the prophet facing specific 
problems and ministering to his own particular generation. 
Also we are aware that in a large measure the very conditions which 
surround him give color and content to his message. The study 
of any great national crisis proves this, and none better than that 
which lies before us. 

Before the time of Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.), the Assyrian 
had been hovering on the horizon for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Amos and Hosea saw the coming destruction sweeping 
across the North so that no way of escape remained. Isaiah's 
early message has no uncertain sound. The North must fall. 
With this Micah is in full accord. And history proved that these 
four men read the signs of the times most accurately. The North 
had fallen before Sennacherib came on the scene. 

But the messages of Micah and Isaiah have a peculiar interest 
for our study. Both men were of Judah. Both were alert to the 
coming of the invading army. Both believed that Jehovah was 
using this foreign foe for the punishment of the sinful nation. For 
Micah the only result is complete overthrow (Mic. 3:12). To him 
Jerusalem had no sanctity which was proof against the strength of 
the warriors of Ashur. 
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Isaiah is equally severe, and quite as universal. Let us refer to 
one passage only. The interpretation of his own mission is very 
significant. "Then said I, Lord, how long? And he answered, 
Until cities be wasted without inhabitant and houses without man 
and the land become utterly waste" (Isa. 6:n). The same 
thought is expressed in such passages as the following, all earlier 
than 701 B.C.: Isa. 2:12-19; 3 ; 8; 5:3-11; 7:17-19; 8:7; 10:3; 
22:1-4. Such ruin is to visit the country that no place will be 
inviolate. 

All this however was before or during the first approach of Sen- 
nacherib. Crowned in 705 B.C., the Assyrian monarch first marched 
south to quell an insurrection in that part of his kingdom. In 701 
B.C., he entered the arena of Palestinian life to punish those who 
there rebelled against him. The details of his movements are not 
always certain, but the following is probably the order of events. 
Beginning with Tyre he speedily brought the coast lands into 
submission. Many kinglets of the neighborhood then hastily 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Hezekiah of Judah seems to have 
been a chief conspirator. Witnessing the conquests of the army in 
the West, some of his own cities perhaps having been taken, he 
sends tribute to the Assyrian King (II Kings 18:14-15). Sen- 
nacherib, however, unwilling to leave the chief fortress in its security, 
scours Judah, taking in all forty-six fenced cities and many smaller 
ones, and makes preparation for an attack on Jerusalem. Rebellion 
in Babylonia, however, compels him hastily to return to his own 
land (II Kings 19:7). More than a decade later, he again makes 
an expedition to the West against the Arabians and the Egyptians. 
Probably he now visited Palestine and laid an unsuccessful siege 
to Jerusalem. In the South his army was decimated by a great 
plague (II Kings 19:35-36; Herod, ii. 141), and he hurriedly 
retired to Nineveh. The certainties, however, are Sennacherib's 
ravaging the towns of Judah, receiving tribute from Hezekiah, 
and his inability to bring Jerusalem to his feet. 

This being clear, what was the influence of his invasion, or more 
probably invasions, on the prophetic message ? First of all, in this 
was the vindication of prophecy. The teaching of the prophets had 
been strange in the ears of the people. They were considered 
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pessimists, who were disloyal to their nation and their God. Their 
characterizations of Deity seemed far-fetched. They represented 
God as supremely interested in moral relations, rather than in 
religious observances. All. the prophets agreed that the sinful 
nation must perish. The scathing message of Isaiah had been 
ringing in their ears for a generation. The results had not been 
commensurate with the message. But now the catastrophe has 
fallen. These men of God are shown to have been the truth- 
speakers. They alone have read the mind of Jehovah. Thus the 
messages of these men gain a credence which could scarcely have 
been possible apart from the episode of the Assyrian invasion. 
Henceforth, the popular religious conception that, irrespective of 
character, the day of Jehovah will be a day of light, is altogether 
untenable. Immanuel, to a corrupt people, proves to be not a 
sign of hope, but one of destruction. 

This fact seems to have borne immediate fruit in the life of the 
nation. Following the first invasion it is probable that a religious 
reformation was instituted. The high places, because of lost 
prestige, would merit no consideration. That the temple and its 
worship was purified is indicated in II Kings 18:4. How far this 
reformation was carried is now difficult to say. That Isaiah was 
the moving spirit in it may be taken for granted. That there was 
sincere repentance, on the part of many, is a likely result, following 
the terror of the invasion and the preaching of the prophets. 

But more important still is the fact that the experience with 
this foreign invader essentially changed the message of Isaiah. 
Prior to the second invasion, influenced by the ruthlessness of the 
foe and by the repentance of the people, the prophet utters his 
deep conviction, that this army will not be permitted completely 
to overthrow Judah. Assyria will be driven back and destroyed 
(Isa. 10:33-34; 14:24-27; 17:12-14). Further, in the hour of 
crisis, when the foe gathers around Jerusalem, Isaiah's unwavering 
confidence in God flashes forth and in the face of everything to 
the contrary he believes that Jerusalem will be saved. True, 
even from the beginning of his ministry, this prophet believed 
that a remnant would repent (Shear-jashub, Isa. 7:3). His 
disciples, his family, and he himself had remained ever loyal to 
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Jehovah. But now his confidence assumes a more definite form. 
Jerusalem, the city of sacred history, the place of his own peculiar 
experience, the very sanctuary of Jehovah, cannot perish. It is 
true that some passages teaching this doctrine have been freely 
reworked by later hands. Yet, these narratives seem to have 
preserved to us the facts with essential accuracy. Thus, the con- 
ception of the inviolability of Jerusalem owes its origin to this 
most courtly of Old Testament prophets. Jerusalem was indeed 
to him the localization of his hopes. How completely the concep- 
tion has changed in a few short years may best be appreciated 
by a comparison of such passages as Mic. 3:12, or Isa. 29:1-4, 
where the destruction of Jerusalem is certain, with passages such 
as Isa. 37 : 21-22, where the same city is declared inviolable. That 
this change was brought about by the fortunes of the war of Judah 
with her overlord is to be conceded. 

This again leads directly to the centralization of worship. The 
outlying sanctuaries of Judah had fallen. Jehovah not having 
defended them was of course displeased with them. Earlier, 
the northern sanctuaries had suffered the same fate, presumably 
for the same cause. But with Jerusalem it was different. Jehovah 
had delivered it. The most ancient ritual, priests of the most 
approved lineage, objects of the greatest sanctity, were all there. 
This marvelous deliverance was the last needed token of its sacro- 
sanct character. This gave an overwhelming impetus to that devel- 
opment of ritual toward which the worship had been moving for 
centuries. Centralization makes it easily possible to guard the 
ritual from extraneous elements. Details can be more carefully 
attended to and perfected. The manner of approach to Deity 
will become more uniform. Customs will become crystallized. 
Differentiation of functions in the priesthood will be developed 
and every part of the ritual will be enhanced in the eyes of the 
worshipers. The basis is thus firmly laid for the reform of Josiah, 
and for Ezekiel's temple vision. Between the earlier and simpler 
conceptions of worship, and that developed ritual of which the 
Priest code is the exponent, we see that in the pathway of progress 
the invasion of Sennacherib was of great importance. 

Centralization was a fountain from which there flowed many 
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deviating streams of religious thought. On the one hand, it 
speedily degenerated into a lifeless dogma. In the time of Jere- 
miah the careless throng made it the bulwark of moral negligence 
(Jer. 7:4). On the other hand, the doctrine which sprang from this 
deliverance enabled the idea of a Davidic dynasty to persist after 
the fall of the city in 586 B.C. The hope underlying it inspired the 
return from the exile, the rebuilding of the city and the temple, 
and the long, sad struggle for national existence. It colored the 
thought of the interbiblical period and provided a symbolism alike 
for Jewish and Christian apocalypses. Though the tone often 
changes, yet through long centuries the confidence of Isaiah against 
the Assyrian invader rings out its note of victory to perplexed 
and drooping hearts in life's great struggle. 

Implicit in this invasion and centralization lies the conception 
of monotheism. With many sanctuaries naturally there would 
grow up many differing methods of approach to Deity, and hence 
many differing ideas of Deity. The step to polytheism would be 
very short indeed. With centralization only one method of wor- 
ship was recognized. In one place only did the Glory dwell. One 
sanctuary only would thus present to Israel a most striking object- 
lesson of the oneness of Jehovah. Further, he has summoned the 
Assyrian to his aid. Yet even a world-conquering army cannot 
move beyond his set bound. In the advent of Assyria a world- 
horizon is opened up to Israel for the first time in her history. And 
in that world-wide vision Jehovah is supreme. What further need 
of evidence for the unity and the universal power of Jehovah than 
these two great spectacles, an Assyrian army summoned by 
Jehovah, and only one sanctuary ? The way is thus prepared for 
that dogmatic statement of monotheism which is elaborated in 
Deutero-Isaiah. 

To follow these great lines of thought in detail through prophecy 
and legislation would be interesting and profitable. But sufficient 
has been suggested to show that in the hard school of national 
experience the rod of Jehovah's anger was his index finger pointing 
the seers of Israel toward some of the greatest truths of Old Testa- 
ment revelation. 



